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sions have been somewhat disturbed. Jephthah | 
said, (Judges xi. 31,) “‘ Whatsoever cometh 
forth of the door of my house to meet me, | 
when I return in peace from the children of | 
Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s and I will 
offer it up for a burnt offering.” In the mar- 
gin I find the word or substituted for and; | 
from which may be inferred that one of two | 
sacrifices should be made. 

Again, in the 40th verse, we read, “ That | 
the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament | 
the daughter of Jephthah, the Gileadite, for| 
four days.” In the marginal reading I find | 
the words, “ to talk wlth her,” substituted for | 
“to lament.” Now, how could they talk with | 
her, if at the end of two months her father | 
had offered her as a burnt offering ?—New | 
York Observer. 


_—_—_——-— 





THOMAS PIERCE, 
BY W. C. WRSTLAKE, 


Thomas Pierce was born at Portsmouth in| 


REVIEW. 


a stranger from the covenant of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the 
world, into a hnmble and obedient disciple of 
the Lord Jesus. It has been well said that 
every such transformation is as positive an 
evidence to a hidden operative force produc- 
ing it, as the fall of an apple is to the opera- 
tive force of gravitation. He who would ex- 
plain either phenomenon can do so only by 
reeognizing an unseen but self manifesting 
law. And if we could look yet further and 
obtain a glimpse beyond the veil of that great 
multitude which no man can number, who 
stand as witnesses before the eternal throne, 
each one ascribing his presence there to the 
power of Him who was slain and had re- 
deemed them by His blood out of every kin- 
dred and tongue and people and nation, 


‘should we not perceive an echo of the same 


eternal truth, viz: the reality of the operat- 

ing power of the grace of God on man’s heart, 

and through it upon his actions and life ? 
Amongst the private memoranda left by 


1802, and his parents shortly afterwards re- | Thomas Pierce we find a narrative of the 
moved to Newport, in the Isle of Wight. | dealings of the Lord with his soul, drawn up 


They made little or no profession of religion, 
and his early days were passed amongst those 
who upheld the sceptical opinions of Thomas 
Paine and his professed followers. We have 


no written record of his early life, but the 
knowledge of this circumstance will give us 


a clue to its general character. “As is the 
tree so also is the fruit,” has been so painful- 
ly exemplified in the outward lives of many 
who have been brought under the pernicious 
influence of the writings and thoughts of such 
evil teachers, that we cannot wonder that the 
youthful history of this our late highly es- 
teemed friend should have been dark in its 
features and hopeless in future promise. In 
sketching such a life it therefore becomes the 
narrator faithfully to record the evil results 
which sprung from the evil root, and a re- 
membrance of this fact, and of the rough 
training which he received in this unhallowed 
school of thought, will enable those who 
knew him to make allowance for any stern- 
ness of manner or dogmatic tone which would 
occasionally display itself; it will enable us 
also with a fuller admiration to magnify the 
power of that divine grace which converted 
so unpromising and hard a material into “a 
vessel unto honor, sanctified and meet for the 
Master’s use and prepared unto every good 
work.” 


The completeness of this marvellous change 


in his life and its object, is yet another evi- 


dence added to the great cloud of witnesses | aside. 


apparently some twenty-five years since. 
The opening pages are so graphic in descrip- 
tion, and its first paragraphs are so charged 
with the message which in his lifetime was so 
continually upon his lips, the love of God to- 
ward lost sinners, that we cannot do better 
than present this portion of its contents en- 
tire. It commences thus :— 


‘*One of the most pleasing texts of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and that in which all enlightened minds most 
cordially and heartily agree is, ‘That we love 
God because He first loved us.’ When we look 
back and trace the various circumstances used <n 
His holy hand to draw us toa knowledge of Him- 
self, what feeling can arise in the heart but one of 
deep and sacred love? How can we sufficiently 
adore that Almighty Goodness which even, whilst 
men were dead in trespasses and sins, caused the 
Son of His Love to suffer and to die, and that they 
through Him might live! And He whois the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, still pleads for ad- 
mission into every guilty soul, that He may cleanse 
and purify, aud render it fit for the high and holy 
purpose for which it was created, even to become 
the temple of the Living God. 

“It appears to me that the above remarks may 
suitably premise a brief relation of some of the 
dealings of a good and gracious Lord unto my soul, 
for [can truly testify that when I was ‘ dead in 
trespasses and sins’ He was pleased to visit me and 
draw me in mercy and love to Himself. 

‘* About the year 1824 (being then about twenty- 
two years of age) on board a ship in the South Seas, 
the query was raised in my own mind, Why was | 
created, and for what end was I placed on this 
earth? which followed me and would not be put 
I took a retrospect of my past life, and could 


by which we are encompassed, to the reality | not but candidly acknowledge that if God had placed 
of that transforming inward Power, which,|™¢ bere for a good purpose, I had been living in 


apart from human effort (as with the Apostle 
Paul,) converted him who was before “a 
blasphemer and a persecutor and injurious,” 


open rebellion to His will. My residence on board 
a South-Sea whaling ship for nearly two years had 
so exceedingly defiled my whole character that the 
gross sins too common amongst sea-faring men had 
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conversation, and when I look back on myself at 
that time I can say with sorrow that I was dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

**As the query followed me and I weighed my | 
conduct by the measure of light I then had, I could | 
not but condemn myself, and I did firmly believe 
that I had not fulfilled the end of my creation ; for | 
I felt satisfied that such a being as mvself, endowed 
with the capabilities which [ felt that I possessed, | 
must have been created for the purpose of loving 





greediness ; profane swearing was common in my! hand found to do he was concerned to “do 
it heartily and with his might.” What was 
good for himself was surely good for others 
also; and now to his shipmates, as hereafter 


amongst the Unitarians, and finally and for 
the last thirty years of his life amongst the 
Friends, we find him earnestly and fearlessly 
bept on imparting to others that which he 
himself believed to be the truth. But we will 


and being grateful to the Creator who made him. gontinue the narrasive in his own words :— 


I felt deep condemnation for my past conduct, and 

could not but look toward God as a Being whom [| 
had offended beyond forgiveness, and was really 
and truly /ost! How well can I remember the 
thick darkness of that day—the dreary prospect be- | 
fore and behind me! The enemy of my soul’s sal- | 
vation was busily persuading me that I was beyond | 


‘**T was not long in possession of that peace which 
results from a knowledge of sivs forgiven, before I 
endeavored to lead my shipmates in the path I had 
so blessedly trodden; but I had to undergo much 
ridicule from those around me, and soon obtained 
the name of ‘parson.’ But I rosein the estimation 


hope; that I had been created for the purpose of | of the captain of the ship, who gave me a place of 


glorifying God, but that the whole tenor of my life | 
had been directly opposite, and the sooner I put an | 
end to that life the better. Oftentimes have I 


trust, which was lucrative, so that I soon found 
that ‘Godliness is profitable for all things, having 
promise of the life that now is and of that which is 


se : | to come.’ 
looked at the sea with irresolation; the fear of | : 


what I should find in the life to come kept me in 


** Soon after our arrival in Calcut‘a, I took ship 


my burdenso tate in thi Scalia sie atieh | for England, and arrived safely at my father’s house 
dade o g ls 7 * a5 

of mind for sted dein. ook te apr dew ‘on ee Newport, I. of W., in the year 1825. He ben 

embittered as is tone a de oul se of j ae ae | not willing that I should continue my seafaring life, 

: ais - ro eo i ; i accordingly com- 

my God remembd+red mercy ; and although at this | anh ah ie ap te toate, whisk 5. acstengy aee 


distance of time I do not remember what were the | 
circumstances which led me to pray, yet I do re- | 


menced early in 1826. 


‘* Here [ would pause, and willingly would I blot 


; : | out the remembrance of many things which occurred 
member that I did pray, and that my pillow was 


often wetted with tears of repentance. 

“TI did truly and bitterly feel the burden of my | 
sins, without any one on board to sympathise with 
or comfort me. Those who bave walked in the| 
way oftruth need not be told that | obtained for- | 
giveness aud felt an assurance that my sins were | 
blotted out. Although no living being in the ship | 
could at all comprehend the nature of my change, | 
or sympathize with me, yet | found a companiou in 
an odd volume of Fénélon’s works which happened 
to be on board. It wasto me a perfect treasure. I 
copied on paper a large portion of it, and deeply 
drank of those truly Christian sentiments which 
eminently shine forth in his writings.’’ 


So remarkable a change during the course | 
of a single voyage—without the aid of man | 
or any outward help, is in itself a mighty tes- 
timony to the truth of the doctrine of the im- | 
mediate visitation of the Holy Spirit to man’s | 
heart, convincing of sin and of righteousness 
and of judgment. The breaking down of the | 
hard and rebellious heart, and the planting 
of a teachable child-like spirit can be brought | 
about by the Spirit of Christ alone; some- | 
times with, and sometimes, as we have seen, 
without anv outward instrumentality. De- | 
prived of all human sympathy or counsel, he | 
accepted, as he hereafter tells us, the simple 
Scripture declaration of God’s mercy to fall- 
en man throuh the sufferings and death of the 
blessed Redeemer as there recorded, and he 
rejoiced in communion with Him of whom the | 
Scriptures testify. Coming unto Him he 
found life. 

But with his temperament such a blessed 
discovery could not be kept for himself alone. 
With that characteristic energy which dis- | 


| during the succeeding twelve years. 


‘*The wonderful change which had been effected 
in me was done without the help of man, and at 
first without books; but now I had the different 
sects into which the professors of the true Chris- 
tian name are divided, to contend against. Here 
the unwearied Adversary of my souls happiness 
presented a temptation which overcame me. The 
first class of professing Christians with whom I be- 


| came connected were Unitarians. I attended their 


chapel and read their publications, and at length 
adopted their sentiments. 

‘*How careful ought to be the steppings of the 
Christian, and how ever on the watch lest we should 


| become wise with the wisdom of this world and 


puffed up in our own conceits, and in fear lest He 
who hath loved us, and pitied us, and helped us, 
should leave us to ourselves. Hitherto my chief 
knowledge of religious matters had been a knowl- 
edge of myself as a forgiven sinner—that my heart 
had been utterly defiled by sin and vice, and that 
it had become in a great measure purified and 
cleansed. I took the Scripture history of God’s 
mercy to fallen man through the sufferings and 
death of the Blessed Redeemer as | foundit, but de- 
lighted mostly in heartfelt communion by prayer to 
my Heavenly Father. But now my religion became 
much in my head—new views were proposed and 
adopted—it was taught me that it was of first con- 
sequence to obtain correct and rational views of the 
nature of Almighty God —that the Scripture account 
of the redemption by the blood of Jesus shed on the 
cross, a8 commonly received and understood, was 
utterly inconsistent with his attribute of justice— 
that the commonly received idea of the existence 
of a spiritual Enemy to man’s salvation known by 
the term Devil. or Satan, was altogether a delusion 
—that the Blessed Saviour himself was not the be- 
ing I supposed Him to be, but that He was the son 
of Joseph and Mary, a man like unto ourselves— 
that He never bad been in glory with the Father, 
nor knew existence until He was born here. 

‘*I not only believed in the truth of these opini- 
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ons, but became exceedingly zealous to spread 
them; and as I chose the light of my reason to 
walk by in preference to the simple light of truth, | 
I was suffered by a just and holy Saviour to wander | 


in darkness.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
apibinies ; 
{A Meeting of the ‘'First-day School Conference | 
of Friends of Philadelphia’ was held in the Locust 
St. House on Fourth-day evening, Twelfth mo. 8th, 
1869. An Essay on Object Teaching in classes, and 
one upon the Needs of the First-day School Teacher, 
(which is given below, ) were read, and elicited very 
interesting remarks upon the important topics pre- 
sented. Those disposed to devote a portion of their 
time and talents to the service of our Heavenly 
Master in th's work, were encouraged to be faithful 
to the pointings of duty, and invited to come for 
strength, patience and ability to the great Source 
of all good, the Giver of every perfect gift.—Com- 
municated. } 


THE NEED OF THE TEACHER. 


How often we hear the complaint from a 
First-day school teacher—* I have no power 
over my class; [ cannot interest them.” Will | 
it not be well if we can meet this need ? 

Many are the suggestions made, some of 
them very valuable, as to the best manner of 
gaining the attention of the class. Those | 
who have used “Object lessons” in their 
classes find that the simple piece of card-board 
and lead pencil will at times aid them very 
greatly, in gaining the interest of unruly 
scholars. We know how much more easily 
an impression is conveyed to the mind through 
the eye than through the ear, how much more | 
willing a little child is to listen to a story 
about a picture, when the picture is before it, | 
—how it craves an explanation.—and also, 
how the least discrepancy between the pic- 
ture and the explanation will be noticed. 
Then—as the impression made through the | 
eve seems more ineffaceable from the mind | 
than that made through the ear, let the 
teacher see that he makes no error, and that 
he teaches only truth. Weill has it been rever- 
ently said by one lately, “we need as much 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in ‘ object- 
teaching’ asin anything else.” Yet, after all 
has been done to aid the teacher—how often 
we hear the same complaint—‘I have no 
power over my class.” 

We may do all that human ingenuity can 
do to make our schools all that well-ordered | 
schools should be,—we may attend to minor 
matters, till the discipline of the school is 
faultless,—butis this all? Have we not all! 
looked, when we were children, atsome stamp- | 
ing-machine for making the impression on | 





i 
coins at our Mint, when it stood motionless ? | 
A beautiful piece of machinery, polished in| 
every part,—every piece of brass shining in 
its proper place,—every screw in order,—and 
the little pieces of gold were there, in their 
appointed places too. And have we not 
wished that it might be set in motion, so that! 


REVIEW. 


we might see those smoothly polished pieces, 
/as they came under its influence, pass away 
each with the face impressed upon it? 


Was 


anything wrong about the machine? No. 


‘It was all complete, but motionless—ac- 


complishing nothing. It was powerless in it- 
self to accomplish anything. It needed some- 
thing in order to make it work rightly. Is 
there not some danger of First-day schools 


‘being like these great stamping-machines ? 


We need power to move the machine. 

May we not gather instruction on this 
point from the dying words of a Christian, 
not long since taken to her heavenly rest? 
“A heart wholly consecrated to Jesus is the 
only true source of power for Christian work.” 

Let us look again at our stamping-machine. 
Suppose day after day it is still motionless, 
and we are waiting for results, and see none, 
—where would we go to remedy theevil? We 
ask, “Is the furnace all right ?—has it any 
flaws in it?” Perhaps not, but there és no 


fire in it—there is the secret. 


Is not this a fair picture of the heart of the 
unconverted teacher? His heart, like that 
furnace, may look well to the outward eye, 
but there is uo fire there. It may be warm, 
from other furnaces being near it, but it has 
no fire of its own. There is no power there. 

But some young teacher may object that, 
knowing the “heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,” it cannot be 
that the human heart has much to do with 


this great work, where the power is wholly 


from God. We do certainly admit that the 
whole power is from God,—but it is for the 
working of that power, through these hearts of 
ours, cleansed by the atoning blood of Christ, 
that we are responsible, 

Let us look again at the stamping-machine. 

Suppose that all the time while the machine 
was accomplishing nothing,—in the open 


courtyard of the Mint, where it might be seen 


from every window,—a great warm fire was 
burning brightly—a power which, if rightly 
used, instead of neglected, would have moved 
every polished wheel and massive shaft with 
ease,—would that have helped our stamping 
machine, unless some of the ‘ live coals” had 
been carried into the furnace, and the fire 
had been kindled there? 

Dear young teachers—you who feel the 
great need of power over your classes, you who 
may have put your hands to the work not 
realizing its solemn importance,—to you this 
day God offers a power which nothing can 
stand before, if you will but have Christ for 
your Saviour, if you will but consecrate your- 
selves to Him. You are either “ for” Him, 
or “against ” Him—which is it? 

If you accept His offer, look at the promise 
given by the Saviour to His disciples of old: 
“Verily, verily I say unto you, he that be- 











lieveth on me, the works that I do shall hedo| 
also, and greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go unto my Father.” 

Into your hands precious little souls have 
been committed, to be stamped with the like- 


ness of the Master r; will you, instead of ac-| 


cepting the appointed power for your work, 


think, by the feeble though faithful efforts of 


your hands, to make an impression which re- 
quires far greater strength than you can pos- 
sibly have in any other way but through 
Christ? You do desire to see great works 
done in your schools; when did Jesus evel 
refuse those that came yielding everything to 
Him, in faith? One sad record have we left 
us of His days on earth—where it was said of 
one place where He would have shown His 
power :—“ He did not many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief.” 

And now, an honest word to Superintend- 
ents,—not a fault-finding word, but a solemn, 
earuest question to you who have so fully our 
prayers and our earnest desires for a blessing 
on your partof the work. Weask you to an- 
swer it, not to us, but to your God. 
should we have thought, during the late war, 
of an officer in the Union army, who had en- 
trusted the most important despatches of his 
commander, with one who belonged to the 
rebel army? What must God think of the 
Superintendent who will trust the most im- 
portant message He ever sent to this earth in 
the hands of one who carelessly stays enrolled 
under the banner of the enemy,—whose heart 
is still on the enemy's side? 


these :—“ He that is not with me, is against 
me; and he that gathereth not with | me, scat- | 
tereth abroad.” 

Is it any wonder, when such is the case, 
that the warfare is often accompanied with 
such uncertain and unsatisfying results ? 


tie 
From the London Friend. 
BENARES. 
“39, Sudder Bazaar, Benares, 
Tenth Month 27th, 1869. 

“ Dear Friends: We greet you in the love 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, before 
whom we bow with reverence and with grati- 
tude, acknowledging the love and mercy 
vouchsafed to us during our voyage to this 
place, where we arrived on Seventh-day 
morning, the 23d instant. During the whole 
of this long journey we had remarkably fine 
weather and calm seas, no interruptions by 
adverse winds, and but very little sickness. 
Our route may be easily traced by drawing « 
line on the map from Marseilles, passing be- 
tween the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
thence between Cape Spartivento (the extre = 
southern coast of Italy) and the island « 
Sicily, thence a little south of Candia : 


Faienee 


we 


from our having a more distinct view. 


What | 


' Solemn indeed 
is the estimate of the Lord Jesus ari such as 


fast at 12, and dinner at 7 P. M., 
| mosquitoes till 11, then go to bed fora night’s 


hha aisle, dieses to Suez via Cairo, thence 
to Aden and direct to Bombay, thence per 
railway to Nagpore (519 miles), thence to 
Jubbelpore by horse dak (162 miles), thence 
| per railway to Allahabad and Benares. 

“The whole group of islands lying north 
of Sicily has been subject to voleanic —. 
tions, which seem to have burst the bed of 
the sea and shot forth from the bowels of 
Mother Earth the lava that now forms most, 
if not all these islands, which appear to be a 
mixture of many kinds of stone, towering 
hundreds of feet above the level of the sea. 
A few miles northwest of Mount Etna there 
is one whose top has for a long time been 
covered with smoke, which issues from its 
crater. This appeared to us more grand than 
the older and larger Mount Etna, probably 
f There 
is so little soil on any of these islands that 
comparatively nothing is grown. Most of 
them are inhabited by Italian and Turkish 
fishermen, who often are at war with each 
other, and sometimes capture small sailing 
vessels that happen to be in these parts in 


| storms. 


“The steamship Nyanza is 2,082 tons bur- 
den, commanded by Capt. J. Weeks. We 
were five days eight hours making the trip to 
Alexandria. Before the ship cast anchor we 
were surrounded by Arabs, who kept up such 
an incessant holloaing in the Arabic that our 
ears were not clear of ringing for hours. One 
of these fellows was sent by the proprietor of 
Abbat’s Hotel with a note to us, stating that 
our lodging there had been engaged by some 
F riends | a few days before. We sent our bag- 
gage by coolies, and he piloted us through 
the city to the hotel, which we were very glad 
and thankful to reach. As is the custom 
here, we had a cup of coffee at 7 A. M., break- 
then fight 


repose; but the constant whooping and yell- 
ing of the Arabs kept us awake till near di ay- 
break, 

“Seventh-day, 9 A. M., we engaged a drago- 
man who can speak a little English to pilot 
us through the city. We first made the ac- 
quaintance of a few English merchants ; then 
called to see Dr. Yule, a Scotch missionary 
resident here, who received us cordially and 
desired me to preach for him the next even- 
ing, which I was not warranted to undertake. 
We visited the Egyptian Cemetery and Pom- 
pey’s Pillar. A circuitous route brought us 
to the canal, which is fed from the Nile. On 
its banks grow reeds, flags, and bulrushes— 
probably very like what the ark was made of 
for little Moses. The roads are nicely shaded 
by trees. The dust is about two inches deep, 


‘\and is constantly flying in the air, which, 


with the hot glaring rays of the sun, is very 
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trving to our eyes. The Pasha’s gardens are 
very large, well watered ; the dates and ba- 
nanas abound in them, besides a great vari- 
ety of shrubs and flowers, very beautiful. 
There are many large lizards on the trees. 
As we pass along the streets, we see the 
women grinding at the mills, reminding us 
of the passage, ‘The one shall be taken and 
the other left.” We also see many broken 
cisterns, that will hold no water. We are 
struck with the manner of drawing water 
from the wells. The machinery is certainly | 
very rude and ancient—a kind of endless 
chain made of ropes and bits of wood, to | 
which are fastened a great many pitchers, | 
and, as the oxen turn the windlass, these 
pitchers dip full of water, and when at the 
top empty their contents into a stone trough 
or waterpots. Some of the latter will hold 
twenty to thirty gallons, Another curious 
thing is the great leathern bottle still in use | 
in oriental countries. They are mostly of| 
goat-skins, and when full of water look in 
shape like the animal from which they were 
taken. Mep carry these great bottles to 
sprinkle the streets, supply houses, &c. The | 
streets are miserably narrow and dirty, and 
abound with dogs, that sleep in the day and | 
howl like wolves at night. As in France, the 
shops are open on the Sabbath; a great| 
many, however, go to some place of wor- 
ship. There is the old Copt church, the 


members of which are quite numerous in 
Egypt, and more simple in their faith and 
worship than many others. The Mohammed- 
ans are most numerous: we often see them at 
their devotions. They stand and repeat some | 
part of the Koran; then bow three times, 





repeating more. They get upon their hands 
and knees, kiss the earth, then rise, make | 
several gestures, put their heads to the ground | 
three times, look up and say, ‘O Allah!’ 


twice, bow again and kiss the earth, and say, | 


‘ Imene.’ 

“At 8 A.M. on First-day we had a meet- 
ing with a few Arabs and others, which was 
a very solemn, precious time. A Syrian in- 
terpreted for us. We attended the services | 


|able for us. 


‘it. 


|until we understand it more thoroughly. 
‘long to be able to speak to this people in 


|pel in different lands. 





of the American and Scotch missionaries sta- 
tioned here: the former was conducted in 
Arabic, the latter in English. The American 
Mission School is in a flourishing state, and | 
doubtless many of the young are being taught | 
a knowledge of the Lord Jesus. At Ramle| 
we had a precious season in prayer at W. T. | 
Emmens’, who was a member of the Church | 
of England, but is in principle very much of | 
a Friend. He was very loving and kind to! 
us. Our time has been closely occupied here | 
at Alexandria for three days, and with hearts | 
uplifted to God for preservation, we proceed | 
by railway for Cairo. The line of railway is | 
up the valley of the Nile, which probably is ' 


‘earth, good-will to men,’ 


the most fertile in the world. In this valley 
is the land chosen by Joseph for his. father 
and brethren. . . . 

“Soon after our arrival in Benares we 
were met by our dear friend Rachel Met- 


|calfe, who gave us a cheerful welcome and 


escorted us to 39 Sudder Bazaar, which she 
has taken no little pains to make comfort- 
It is admirably adapted to our 
mission, and I hope we may be able to retain 
We have not got over the fatigue of our 
long journey, but hope soon to be ready for 
such duties as may devolve upon us in this 
new field of service. We intend soon to en- 
gage a moonshee to instruct usin the lan- 
guage, and can do but little mission work 


I 


their native tongue of the glorious news of 


salvation through Christ Jesus, God’s well- 


beloved Son. 

“Some of the missionaries here have called 
to bid us welcome and God-speed, and we 
hope to find them agreeable co-workers in 


'the spread of the truth as it is in Jesus. We 


certainly feel our unworthiness and inability 
of ourselves to do any good thing, but God 
has been our helper and strength hitherto. 
Unto Him we feelingly commend ourselves 
and all our dear friends, specially those who 
have so kindly aided us in our arduous un- 
dertaking. . . . ELKANAH BEarD.” 


——_ --~0—- 
For Friends’ Keview. 


It is interesting to watch the progress of 
religious liberty, and the spread of the gos- 
The following let- 
ter, taken from the Poughkeepsie Eagle, shows 
that a wide field for Christian labor is open- 
ing in Spain. May we all remember the 
command given by the blessed Lord to His 
disciples, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” And 
may all of us, who have felt the love of God 
shed abroad in our hearts, be enabled to lay 


|every thing at the feet of Jesus—labor, time, 


money, influence—with the query, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have metodo?” As we do 
this, and are favored to teach and to preach 
the whole Gospel, which includes, “ Peace on 
’ we may expect the 
nearer fulfilment of the prophecy, “The 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea,” and “ Of the in- 
crease of His government and peace there 
shall be no end.” F. 
EVANGELICAL WORK IN SPAIN. 

Many friendsof Rev. Wm. J. Knapp, for- 
merly professor of languages in Vassar Col- 
lege, will be interested in the following letter 
from him, which we copy from the N. Y. Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle. !t is dated Madrid, 
Sept. 16, 1869. 
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“T came into Spain this time not knowing | 
where to settle. There was the South, Anda- | 
lusia, the North, Barcelona, and the Centre, | 
Madrid—the whole land was before me. | 
bought my tickets from Paris only to Bayonne, | 
near the boundary, thinking I would hold 
myself loose, so that Providence might guide | 
me. Thence I crossed into Spain with a si- | 
lent prayer, and proceeded almost station by | 
station till I reached Alsasua, in the Basque | 
Province. Here there isa branch road to| 
Barcelona, and I thought I would go there 
first, and commence on a small scale. But’ 
going to the ticket office, I found there had | 
been some misarrangement between the com-| 
panies, so that for the day there was no train. 
here was, therefore, no other course than to 
pursue my way direct to Madrid, which I did. | 
In about two weeks’ study of the situation, I | 
s00n saw what was needed, but where the 
money was coming from I did not know. I} 
proposed to hire several halls, capable of'| 
holding from 150 to 200 people, in different | 
wards of the city, so as to evangelize those | 
whom God brought to me, and to gather| 
the children into schools. After some time 
spent in examining the question, I found the | 
extravagant prices of Madrid would drive | 
me into the lower wards, where the people of 
the roughest class swarmed. I finally got | 
ready and laid the matter before the Lord. | 
Where the money was to come from I could | 
not conceive, for it would cost about $5,000 | 
a year, in gold, to carry out my proposal. [| 
had a short time before written to London to | 
an excellent English brother, exposing the | 
state of Spain, and some of the weak points 
of the mission work here, and how I desired 
to establish ward stations for preaching night- 
ly to the people, and instituting free schools | 
for the poor children and adnits who cannot 
read. In thirty days from the time I wrote 
that letter, over £125 ($625 gold) was sent 
to me by that brother, in various sums rang- 
ing from £2 to £30. He had printed my let- 
ter, and sent it around to private friends, and | 
this was the result. Lords, earls, bankers, | 
clergymen and ladies sent their donations, 
and I was enabled to plunge at once into the | 
work. I found great difficulty in securing a | 
locale, or hall, on account of the disturbed | 
state of the country, and I always told the 
administrator of the house I wanted a place for | 
Protestant meetings. At last, after two weeks’ 
search, God opened a door. In one of the) 
worst wards of Madrid, the famous Barrio de | 
Toledo,a terrible murder had recently been 
committed and the house was abandoned. [| 
passed there one dav in my search, and saw | 
what a fine hall it had, large enough for 200 | 
souls. The landlord was delighted to rent it for | 
any purpose, because no private family dared 
live there. IL at once took it, hired too stout ' 
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persons to live in it, keep it in order and pre- 
serve the property. These persons had been 
converted by my agency, (for several weeks 
priorto this, I had been holding six meetings a 
week in private houses without expense.) So 
I had my benches made, bought my lamps 
and the paraphernalia of a mission station, 
fitted up one of the rooms as a Bible and 
Tract Depot, and stocked it. I issued my 
circulars, and got the people together. They 
came in this gradation: 

“First night, 30, second, 50, third, 60, 
fourth, 160, and since then 200, with many 
standing, and boys outside holding on to 
the rejas or iron bars of the balconies. I 
organized a Sunday school of 150 bows and 
girls, and have two nights a week dedicated 
to teaching 200 children of both sexes how 
to sing our American hymns, and reading the 
gospel in large print. At last my children’s 
school became so large, and it was so wearing 
on me to keep them quiet—a thing they had 
never been taught to be—that I was com- 
pelled to divide them into sections, and give 
them cards of admission, so that those who 
possess white cards with “admit the bearer” 
printed on them, come on Tuesday nights, 
and those with red cards come on Friday, 
while all come on Sunday—a day on which 
we are not troubled, because it is at 11 o’clock 
in the morning, and most of the poor boys 
are too busy to come. More than an hour 
and a half before the time, the people fill the 
narrow street, waiting for the outer doors to 
be opened, and whenever I make my appear- 
ance, the children rush to get hold of my 
hands, so that I am rather borne on the door 
by the impetus of the throng. While I am 
writing, the children passing my window (for 
I am at the station to-day,) are singing “ 1’m 
a pilgrim, I,m a stranger,” Voya al Cielo, soy 
peregrino,” &e. in broken fragments, and thus 
I have a constant satisfaction of knowing the 
seed is there. On four nights in the week I 
do not admit children, but give all the room 
to adults. I have 200 regularly, old men and 
women, many of the latter with babes on 
their bosoms, wrinkled, faded and weary with 
the cares of life. I have an Evangelist (a 
Spaniard) to help me, and many times while 
he is preaching, I have to retire into my of- 
fice and weep, for my heart is too full to en- 
dure it or to restrain myself before the people. 
The work on my hands is nothing short of a 
marvel, and I know not where it will end. 
The people are exceedingly grateful, and often 
express themselves so, and hope I will be 
blessed. Since I have organized this mission 
station No. 4, I am looking for another lo- 
cale in a neighboring ward. The people of 
that ward had sent to me to know why they 
could uot have a “chapel” too, as well as the 
San Cayetano district. I went over to see 
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them a few days ago, to know whether it was 
really so, and oh, it would have broken your 
heart to have seen the entreaties of women 
and girls, gathering around me, and begging 
me to come there. So I have got my agents out 
to find the Lord’s house among them. I have 
also lately had a large Republican hall of- 
fered me for a moderate rent in a most popu- 
lous ward. It will seat 1,500 people, and 
15,000 could easily be got together in the 
present state of Madrid. I have been to see 
Mr. Carrasco, the popular preacher here, and 
he has consented to preach in it once on the 
Sabbath. So I am waiting for the Lord to 
send the money for that, and I shall take it, 
for [ can there also establish a monster Sun- 
day school, and witness to the people in great 
numbers. My present hall, that is now in 
full operation, is doing the following work: 
Preaching the gospel to two hundred people 
four times a week, giving religious and ele- 
mentary training to two hundred children 
three times a week—in all, by this means 
alone, four hundred people are being reached 
and nourished with food from on high. In 
the Lavapies district, 1 expect next week to 
have Station 2 going on. With 
Evangelists ata fair salary, I ean thus en- 
large and superintend a very extensive work, 
according as God blesses my labors. The 
toil is immense, but God will raise up friends 
so as to relieve me of many anxieties which 
need not press upon me. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1869. 


To-pay.—The readers of the eview proba- 
bly need no additional argument to show that 
the sentiment which credits the birth of our 
Lord on the day, of which the present date is 
the anniversary, is without foundation, even 
in plausibility. We do not accept a Pope’s 
appointment for a special religious observance: 
yet the knowledge is pressed upon us, that 
throughout Christendom the thoughts of man- 


kind are dwelling upon the incarnation of the | 


W ord—on the three heavenly mottoes of the 
angelic anthem which welcomed the advent 


of the Babe of Bethlehem. Can we be thought- 
less respecting that which is a subject of | 


thought all around us? Whatever brings 
more closely to mind the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world, should in- 


tensify our love for Him who first so loved us. 


the aid of 


| lose sight of it. 








done circumspectly, with believing hearts and 
with the feeling that to us Christ is precious. 


bina Liddle 

Waurre unto Harvest.—Considerable at- 
tention has been given in the Review to the 
Chinese question, yet we would not willingly 
Few topics are more impor- 
tant to the patriot, the political economist 
or the Christian philanthropist. That they 
will form a numerous class of our population 
seems certain. That they may become the 
predominant race appears possible. Profes- 
sor Pumpelly says : 

“ The teeming population of our hemisphere two 
or three centuries hence, may have more Chings 


and Changs in their genealogical trees than Smiths 
and Browns.”’ 


These people are heathens, but they are 
civilized and have a literature, and are capa- 
ble of moral and religious elevation. They 
are impressible, and are ready to receive 
Christian instruction with alacrity. What is 
the duty towards them of Churches and of 
Church If we let them alone, 
their standard of morality may be lowered 
by association with vicious Anglo-Saxons. If 


members ? 


Christians do not care for their souls and step 
between them and cruel avarice, they will 
think our religion a false one bearing evil 
fruits, and will cling with increased affection 
to Confucius and Tien, Lochu and Buddha, 
and, as they strengthen and fortify themselves 
in sectarianism, Pagan sects will gain firm 
footing in our vaunted Christian land. 
Every month of delay must render the 
Chinese problem more difficult. There is 
immediate need for thousands of First-day 
school teachers, imbued with the constraining 
love of Christ, to enter into a mission work of 
almost inconceivable magnitude. These emi- 
grants, parents and children, should be col- 
lected as quickly as possible after their ar- 
rival; they should be treated with kindness, 
wisely advised even in their temporal inter- 
ests, and lovingly taught in the things per- 
taining to salyation. Teach, and, if the Di- 
vine blessing attend (which it will if devoutly 
sought,) Christianize those who are here al- 
ready; their influence will be favorable to 
the new comers, and it will soon become a 
natural thing for successive adventurers to fall 


If we walk the streets thronged with the mul- | into the open arms of Christian friends, wait- 
titudes of them that keep holiday, let it be! ing to receive them with the salutation, “ Come 
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with us and we will do you good.” It isa 
startling and affecting consideration, how | 
much depends upon promptness in this labor | 
of love. 1 


| 


How much good may be done, anc 


how much evil prevented! Shall supineness 


on the part of the Church cause the United | 


States of 
Heathen nation? 
bers about ? 


What are Church mem- 
Are they biting and devouring 
Are they lengthening the 


one another ? 
forgetful that “ one is our Master, even Christ, 
and all we are brethren?” Are they watch- 
ing their fellow-members with critical jealousy, 
misconstruing their language to make apparent 
differences which do not exist? Are they 
wasting the time and talents which belong to 
their Divine Master, who has bought them 
with a price, and suffering His service to re- 
main unperfomed ? 
ers to run unsent, nor servants to choose for 
themselves their department of labor. But 
surely here is a great duty that has fallen 
upon this generation, well worthy the prayer- 
ful deliberation of the Church 
and of individual Christians. 


collectively 
There is a work 
to be done,—there are servants enough to per- 
form it; and if the eyes of these are turned to 
the Master, He can qualify, appoint and send 
forth such a host of messengers of glad tidings, 
that, as they shall swarm over the mountain 


ranges which divide us from the Pacific slope, 


the cry will go up with even more impressive- | 


ness (if possible) than from the mouths of 
Isaiah and of Paul: “ How beautiful upon 


the mountains are the feet of him that bring-| 


eth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth | 
salvation, that saith Zion—thy 
reigneth.” 


unto God 

Since the above was in type we notice the 
unanimous passage by the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burg, of resolutions asserting the special claim 
of the Chinese in California upon the sympa- 
thies of American Christians,—the “ unmiti- 
gated disapprobation and disgust” with which 
the pened regard the tr 
received, 
terian Church, 


vatment they have 


we should say of every Chris- 
tian Church,) to provide, in Scriptural and 
day schools, instruction suited to their pe- 
culiar circumstances. Let all Christian men, 


women and churches lay it to heart. 





America to be, to a large extent, a} 


cords | 
and strengthening the stakes of sectarianism,? 


We do not wish preach- | 


—and the clear duty of the Presby- | 














| ‘* White to the harvest the vast flelds are waving ; 
Where are the giant harvesters ?—Alas, 
| In Mammon’s service now ignobly slaving 
Or treading devious ways, their hours they pass: 
Or, entering rudely with misguided rigor, 
As lords, not servants, in Gori’s heritage, 
Upon their fellow-servants waste their vigor 
And prostitute their heavenly embassage. 
hus servants called, equipt and heaven-anointed, 
Scatter the harvest thev were sent to gather, 
Forgetful that in love they were appointed 
To bind in sheaves.”’ 
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Tue ANARCHY OF THE RANTERS.—At the 
date of 

















Robert Barclay’s treatise with this 
title, there was a sect so called, who by forced 














| deductions from Scripture justified themselves 
In 1654, George 
lox judged and confuted a company of these 
people. Soon after this followed the fanati- 
cism of John Perrot, and 30 years later that 
|of Keith; and many times since, 











in various extravagauces. 


























individuals 
who had been professors of truth, have, through 
unwatchfulness and excitement, left the peace- 
able Spirit and wisdom of Jesus, and plunged 



































into confusion of which God is not the author, 
Witness the lamentable 
| excesses in New England early in the present 





and into anarchy. 














century, and subsequent schisms and sub- 








divisions in Ohio, Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
by which has been broken that “ 


” 








peaernma eset 


pure unity 
says Robert Bar- 
clay, “there is no greater property in the 
Church of Christ.” 








of the Spirit,” than which, 














The preventive and the 
remedy are to be found in Christian humility 
clinging to the Cross. 

















“The spirit of a sound 








| mind” is one of the good gifts of our Heaven- 
|ly Father, and those who are in Christ will 


| experience the healthful influence. 

















Times of revival in the Church are seasons 








of danger to those who, with hearts untouched 





by the Divine influence, are, like Simon the 








‘ 
Sorcerer, ambitious to work miracles. How i 
| . . . ‘ . 4 
japt the simile of Jude: “Clouds without at 
water carried about of winds—trees whose ail 





fruit withereth.” Some reproachful instances 








of anarchy in our Western country (of which 





'the Church will clear herself,) and of “ un- 


becoming behaviour” 





during public worship 
farther eastward, tend equally to show the 
wisdom aad safety of subordination to disci- 
pline and Christian order, 
to another in the fear of God.” 























“submitting one 
The anarchy 
which Barclay condemns may be found in di- 






































rectly opposing extremes, while the genuine 





| fruits of the Spirit (may we know them by ex- 


282 
perience, not merely by Paul’s beautiful de- 
scription,) are found in the members of a liv- 
ing Church, which, compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, edifies itself in love. 


—- 19> + 


CHANGE OF CorRRESPONDENT.—Salem Q. 
Meeting, lowa, has appointed as its corres- 


pondent Samuel Hockett, (address Salem, | 


Henry Co., Iowa,) in place of Isaac T. Gibson, 
released at his own request. 


oe 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1870, 
Published by New York Tract Association of Friends, 
in which the times are given for holding the Yearly 


and Quarterly Meetings of Friends in Awerica. | 


Price 50 cts. per dozen, by mail. For sale by 
Wa. Woop & Co., 61 Walker St, N. Y., 
and at 109 N. Tenth St., Philada. 


———— eee 


DIED. 


PYLE.—At the residence of his father, in Wa- 
baunsee Co., Kansas, on the Sth of Twelfth mo., 
1869, Thomas Henry, son of David S. and Sarah T. 
Pyle, (the latter deceased,) in his 19th year; a 
member of West Union Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
He was subjected to extreme suffering from the 
crushing of his foot in the horse-power of a thresh- 
ing machine, which he endured unmurmuringly, 
saying that the Lord had permitted his misfortune 
to wean him more fully from the world, Through 
the grace and good spirit of God, he had experi 
enced true conversion of heart, and the seed which 
had been sown in good ground bore fruit to his Re- 
deemer’s praise. A few days after he was hurt, 
his faith was sorely tried by doubts, but after wrest- 
ling in prayer, he was enabled, through faith, to 
lay hold of the promises, and to say, ‘‘Get behind 
me, Satan.’’ His faith never again failed him, but 
thenceforward he was enabled to bless and praise 
the most holy and excellent Name of God, for the 
many blessings bestowed upon him. Frequent and 
fervent were his prayers for sustaining grace under 
all his trials, and that the Lord by His Holy Spirit 
would continue to be at all times present with him. 
The burden of every prayer was, ‘‘ Thy will, 0 God, 
and not mine, be done.’’ At one time when con- 
versing with his father on the subject of baptism, 
after quoting several texts of Scripture relating to 
the subject, and making remarks as to their mean- 
ing, he paused a few moments, and then remarked: 
‘Oh, I don’t need any water to be applied to me: 
the blood of Jesus has washed away my sins, through 
the operation of the Holy Ghost upon my heart. 
God has forgiven all my sins, not for any good that 
I have ever done, but by His merey, through the 
suffering of His dear Son on the Cross.’”’ His many 
prayers were mercifully granted, and after taking 
an affectionate leave of each member of the family, 
and giving them geod advice, as his last legacy of 
love, he said, ‘*Tell all my distant relatives and 
friends that I am dying happy, and 1 want them all 
to meet me in Heaven.’’ His last words were, ‘I 
thank thee, Lord Jesus, that thou hast come to take 
me home.’”’ 


———————————————————————LLLL—LE a _ 
BETHANY MISSION, 
The Anniversary Exercises will be held at the 
School-bouse, Brandywine Street above Fifteenth, 
on Third-day, Twelfth month 28th, at 3 o’olock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Perquimans Co., N.C., 12th mo. 2d.—Our 
Select Quarterly Meeting was a favored one, 
ministers and elders feeling that help and 
counsel had in truth been sent ; and while the 
several exercises varied in their bearing, yet 
they all did speak the same language, and 
out of the mouths of four witnesses the truth 
was confirmed. An Epistle designed to em- 


brace the exercises of the Select Yearly Meet- 


ing was read, we trust, to our profit. Our 
Quarterly Meeting was a very lively and in- 
structive one, holding until nearly 5 o’clock. 
Not many realized that they were weary, for 
that which was more than meat or rest had 
been spread among us. There was a large 
congregation on. First-day forenoon. Two 
ministers were concerned to gather those out 
of doors who could not obtain seats. In the 
house, Thos. B. Nichols and M. Newsom were 
employed in their Master’s service. Both 
meetings were acknowledged to be seasons of 
favor. On that afternoon meetings were held 
for the colored people at their meeting-house, 
and again the Head of the Church was near 
to strengthen, anoint and bless. There were 
also evening appointments at school-houses, 
said to be satisfactory. 


Newserry, 8. C., 12th mo. 10th.—[Isham 
Cox writes :|—Under an apprehension of re- 
ligious duty, Edward Young and I left High 
Point, N. C., on the morning of the 6th inst., 
reaching Columbia, 8. C., that P. M., and 
through the kind assistance of our worthy 
friend, Sidi H. Brown, Editor of the Chris- 
tian Neighbor, we met at 7 o’clock a respec- 
table and attentive audience, with whom the 
gospel of the Prince of Peace was preached 
as ability was afforded. Leaving another ap- 
pointment for a meeting this evening at the 
same place, we proceeded to Newberry, where 
we had a satisfactory meeting in the Method- 
ist house of worship, on Third-day evening, 
the 7th inst. On Fourth day we were kind- 
ly assisted in getting over to the old Bush 
River Meeting-House, formerly occupied by 
Friends. Finding the house in a dilapidated 
condition, we assembled in the yard with 
about seventy-five or eighty persons, many of 
whom were the descendants of Friends. The 
object of the meeting was briefly explained, 
and immediately a solemn quiet was sensibly 
felt to pervade the whole assembly. A bless- 
ing was invoked upon the effort of the hour, 


'when an effort was made to worship where the 


Fathers had in days of yore held sweet com- 
munion in the presence of the Lord. It was 
a cementing, tendering time. That evening 
we were met by a few persons at the house of 
our friend, Benjamin R. Scott, where we had 
a precious meeting, realizing it to be a near ap- 
proach to the throne of God. On Fifth-day 
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we had a crowning, rendlaeting itt, ata Meth- 
odist Meeting House, a few miles distant. | 
We trust that it may please the great Head 
of the Church to turn the feet of His anoint- 


ed ones again and again towards this part of | 


His vineyard, that the waste places of Zion | 
may be restored, and that our branch of the! 
Church may again prosper in this land, judges | 
and counsellors being raised up as at the be- | 
ginning. 


wh lanai 
From the London Friend. 
MADAGASCAR. 

My dear Friend, Robert Charleton: Since 
the departure of our last letters, we have seen | 
a decided improvement in the ap pearance of 
my dear wife—her appetite continues good, 
and she has nearly regained her usual 
strength. Still I feel we cannot yet speak | 
very confidently about her state. 
heen cheered, since I last wrote, by the ar- | 
rival of two separate mails, 
tidings from our friends in distant lands; the 
first being the mail then’ overdue, and the| 
other the one in due course for this month. 

We have been glad to hear that our dear| 
friends in England felt disposed to make an 
addition to the donation which came from 
America, to assist in the publication of the 


Bible in this country, since by so doing a| 
better machine has been secured to the Mis- | 
sion. To some it may have appeared more | 
desirable for us to have had a small printing | 
press of our own, so as to be independent of | 


the London Missionary Society ; but [ do not 
think eiher party will lose anything by hav- 
ing our interest a little united. So long as 

we are able to work together in as good a 

degree of harmony and mutual tiennehes 
as has been the case hitherto, with very little 
exception, whatever tends to make our in- 
terests one must be regarded with favor. 
For, thereby, both are made gainers, since 


united work tends to rub off our sectarian | 


prejudices, and we are helped to look more | 
with a single eye to Christ and His glory, 
and to cast off some of our selfish aims. To 
some of the agents of the L. M.S., in par- 


ticular, we do feel very nearly united, and, as | 
kindred spirits are wont to do, we often meet | 


to mingle our sympathies and prayers -to- 
gether. I have never, however, more thor- 


oughly felt the Se riptural soundness, both of 
principle 1 and practice, of our own religious | 
Society, on certain of the subjects on whie h | 


we chie fly differ from our brethren, whose 
views are of a different cast, than has been 
the case since our sojourn in this land. At the 
same time, [ have never more largely felt the 
cementing power of the love of God, which, 


in all our diversities, still binds our hearts | 


together, prompting, to a very great extent, 
unity of action, both as a matter of principle 


We have | 


bearing good | 
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| and of policy. And this unity of action also 
affords us an opportunity for the mutual ex- 
ool ‘ise of Christian courtesy. If our own re- 
|ligious body had first planted a mission in 
some distant station on this great island, and 
had been largely blessed with success in turn- 
ing many to embrace the saving truths of the 
Gospel, ‘and the work had fairly outgrown 
our own ability to carry it on, I am sure that 
lin receiving any proffered help from the “ In- 
| dependents,” we should expect them to stand 
| with ourselves upon the broad platform of a 


Te ommon Christianity, rather than to raise a 


|separate one from which to proclaim their 
| peculiar views. As in this instance, the case 
is just the reverse, it is, and has often been a 
[prayer of mine to have that grace afforded 
us which will enable us, without any compro- 
mise of principles, so to observe our stepping 
| stones, as to work only as Christians and for 
‘the glory of God. 

tok ae It has ever been a principle of 
the first importance, advocated by the mem- 
bers of our Society from its rise to the present 
time, to cultivate and prize a tender conscience, 
and to yield a ready obedience to every con- 
viction of religious duty. . . . And as 
we are obliged to deal with things as they 
are, and not as we should desire to have them 
had the moulding influence been under our 
own control, I know of no safer watchword 
for those w hose path of duty is in a similar 
line to ours, than those words of the Apostle, 
“T determined not to know anything among 
| you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
| With a message of love and Christian re- 
s| gard, very affectionately thy friend, 

Louis STREET. 

Eighth Month 27th, 1869. 


| — ~-~2>—-— 


Antananarivo, 





For Friend:’ Review 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
(Concluded from page 270.) 

Having given us time to admire this beau- 
tiful scene deliberately, he slowly moves for- 
|ward, and the light gradually fades away, 
till finally he enters the covered passage, and 
darkness and gloom gather around. Still 
the bright light streams out from the mouth 
|of the tunnel, and plays its beautiful freaks 
among the fretted rocks, and along the frosted 
ceiling. The beauty of the scene is utterly 
indescribable. It seems to deepen in interest, 
and increase in grandeur, as the darkness 
thus settles around us, while bright streams 
of light play in other portions of this mighty 
hall. Then a voice comes from the guide 
that startles us with a sudden thrill. He 
| calls out in clear, distinct tones, “ Well, good 
bye, take care of yourselves ;” darts behind a 
projecting rock, and every trace of light van- 
‘ishesaway. Then we are enveloped in more 
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than Egyptian darkness ; a darkness to which 
the blackest midnight would be a glow of de- 
lightful radiance. Oh, the solemn awe of 
that unexpected night! Whata thrill of un- 
defined emotions springs up into startling ac- 
tivity, as this absolute blackness settles down | 
upon us! What solitude! What silence, 
profound and overpowering! What a gush 
of solemn thoughts came pouring through my 
bosom as I felt myself thus identified with 
the majesty of “Chaos and Old Night!” 
What a place to commune with thy own 
heart, in the silence of all flesh, and be still! 

Several minutes pass in this absolute si- 
lence, this ebon darkness. We become ac- 
customed to the sense of vacancy: the optic | 
nerve quivers perhaps for a few seconds, with | 
the last faint pulsations of the vanished 
streams of light, but soon settles into perfect | 
rest, and not even the phantom of an ideal 
image can be made to float before the eye. 
But now look to the left! Far, far away in 
the distance, along the hall through which we | 
entered, we discover the faintest possible glow | 
of light; the first blush of returning day just 
glimmers with doubtful beams. Slowly it| 
brightens ; it expands. Can it be that the) 
darkness is breaking away? Can it be that) 





the dense and oppressive veil which covers us, | 
is losing a shade of its awful obscurity ?| 
Still it brightens ; the light now fills the dis- | 
tant portions of the hall, and faintly plays 


along the lofty ceiling ; slowly and gradually | 
revealing the more prominent features of the | 
scene around us. Then the sun appears, just 
hovering on the verge of the horizon, where 
he glows and flashes with dazzling lustre, and 
almost blinds us with the splendor of his new- 
born glory. It is the guide again approach- 
ing us; and he stops just where the brow of 
the hill over which we had passed, permits us 
to see the full flash of the lights. Our eyes, 
so long bathed in the thick shades of that im- 
penetrable blackness, are exquisitely sensitive 
to the light, and the feeble glimmer of the 
lamps,—for it is no more,—is compared, with- 
out apparent exaggeration, to the full light of 
day. 

We have now completed the short route, | 
and it only remains to return to the entrance, | 
a mile and a quarter away. We once more | 
lighted our flambeaus, and I took the lead in 
our outward march. I desired to leave the| 
party, and enjoy a quiet ramble to myself; so 
hastened on till the glimmer of their lights | 

was just perceptible in the distance; and then | 
fell into a dreamy reverie. The experience of | 
the day had been so widely different from the | 
former phases of my life, that I scarcely | 
realized my situation. 
a constant state of tension, had become per- 
haps morbidly active, and was busy among | 
scenes and objects far away. 





| they were left far in the rear. 


I lost all con-! 
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sciousness of being in the cave as I gazed 
upon the limestone clouds above me, and fan- 
cied myself rambling down some deep, ro- 
mantic gorge, in the silence of night’s solemn 


| hours, the cliffs on either hand rising in fear- 


ful grandeur, and the clouds above my head 
floating in the blank and leaden-colored sky. 
I was treading the deep defiles of some rocky 
mountain pass, away in the cloud-land of 
Fancy’s wide domain. 

I know not how Jong I was absorbed in 
this delightful reverie, and I was recalled to 
consciousness by stumbling over some rocks 
that obstructed my pathway. I looked back 


to see if the party was coming, but all was si- 


I had hurried on till 
There 1 was, 
alone in this wonderful cave. Had I gone 
astray? Had the party taken another course? 
I listened and looked, and looked and listened, 
and soon a faint glimmer of light began to 
play upon the ceiling behind me, ard the 
merry music of happy voices came floating 
through this granti old archway. An angle 


lence and darkness. 


‘of the wall had hid them from view and 


checked their ringing echoes. Again | pushed 
forward, but no more reveries visited me that 
day. They were kept at bay by the sterner 
forms of unrelenting facts; and I plodded on 
in prosy mood, half disposed to quarrel with 
the untoward accident that had dispelled the 
pleasant dream ; that had chased away the 
| vapors of the brain, and banished the visions 
of the night. 

In order to enjoy the full effect of these de- 
lightful scenes, the mind must be released 
from the trammels of a too literal reality. It 
| must forget that it is bound to a physical form; 
it must soar away on the wings of fancy to 
the realm of the ideal, and play at large in 
unconfined and boundless freedom. Then, 
while the body retains a partial consciousness 
of its actual surroundings, and thus quietly 
checks and tempers the mind's too active 
ardor, we experience the delightful effect of a 
mingling of the real and the ideal; the dream- 
like play of the fancy, swayed by a reluctant 
allegiance to the will, and checked by the gen- 
tle admonitions of sense. We thus resign our- 
seives to the pleasing illusion that the nar- 
row confines of these sombre halls expand 
into spacious grottoes, and from beyond their 
ill defined and shadowy boundaries, come up 
to the mental view beauties we had dreamed 


| not of, as the ever-varying forms of clouds 


| floating over an opening in a shady forest; 
land the stony decorations of these adamantine 
| walls seem to melt into flowing figures in the 
glow of our flickering lamps. Such was my de- 


The fancy, kept in| lightful experience “during that memorable 


walk. Such was the reverie that played in the 
chambers of my brain, while I trod the grand 
corridors of this Temple of Eternal Night. 
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Soon I saw before me a sight that baffles| fore, with an interest approaching to excite- 
all des-ription ;—the glorious light of day, | ment we surveyed the position and examined 


after being for hours immersed i in the black- | 
ness of that Cimmerian night. Oh, how} 
beautiful, how pure/y beautiful! What rich- | 
ness! What softness! What mellow ness | | 
What glorious, unearthly splendor! What al 
radiance beamed down from the upper world ! 

It seemed to realize my oft-cherished ideal of! 
a window in the sky, through which the light 
of Heaven shall fall, above “the brightness of | 
the sun. Never before did I realize as then, 
the glory of that expression of the Psalmist, 
“He covereth himself with Light as with a 
garment.” It seemed the only earthly tex- 
ture fit to be the Creator's robe. Selecting a 
spot just where the first full glimpse of day- 


light was obtained, I stopped to admire the | 


exceeding beauty of that gem of heavenly 


lustre, till my eyes became somewhat accus-|¢ 
tomed to the glow ;—then stepped aside to) 


await the arrival of the party, and watch 
their actions when first they caught sight of 
the beautiful vision. 

As that long line of fifty travelers filed past 
me, each gave a 
and wonder. 


true lover of nature; some in the tone of the 
sensualist ; many with that thoughtless levity 
which b: tokens a vacant mind ;—but whether 
in the lofty spirit of adoration ‘and praise, in 
the lower sphere of the sensual world, or in 
the mere shout of wonder with which the beau- 
tiful vision was hailed, I still read, in each 


successive exclamation of surprise, the essence | 


of that noble strain of poetry in which Milton 
apostrophizes the same Heavenly vision, when 
returning from regions of darkness to which 
this is as the glow of moonlight, and a cay- 
ern to which this is but a shady nook : 
‘Hail, holy Light ! Offspring of Heaven first-born, 
Or of the Eternal, co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is Light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in Thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence iucreate |” 

pie pila a ata 

GATH. 

BY J. L. PORTER. 

One object of my tour in Philistia was to 
discover, if possible, the loug lost site of Gath. 
Since the days of Jerome it has been un- 
known ; and even the wonderful geographical 
skill of Robinson was unable to trace it out. 
I need not here detail those incidental allu- 
sions and topographical notices of the sacred 
writers, and those accurate measurements and 
references of Eusebius and Jerome, which 
serve to indicate the district in which it must 
have stood. It is enough to say that I was 
satisfied they all pointed to some place on the 
route we were now pursuing. It was, there-' 


a shout of thrilling admiration | 
Some made remarks on the ex- | 
ceeding beauty of the scene, that bespoke the 


the remains of every village and ruin we 
passed. But from the moment we gained the 
crest of the first ridge north of Beit Jibrin, 
there was one prominent object away before 
us which attracted our chiet attention—a 
| bare, white, conical hill, standing on the very 
edge of the great plain, and yet rising high 
enough to command all the rocky spurs up 
to the very base of the mountains. As valley 
| after valley was passed, it became more and 
more conspicuous. At length we reached it, 
and rode over rubbish heaps and terraced 
vineyards toits summit. The hill rises about 
}one hundred feet above the ridge that joins 
it on the east, and some two hundred over the 
level plain that sweeps its western base. It 
\is crowned with the foundations of an old 
astle, and round its sides are numerous re- 
mains of ancient buildings. The view from 
it is most extensive. The whole plain of 
Philistia was spread out before us, variegated 
'with fields of yellow corn, and red fallow 
land, and long reaches of grey wastes. Away 
on the southwestern horizon the white downs 
of Gaza and Ascalon mingle with the glitter- 
ing waters of the Mediterranean. On the 
west we could see the little bill Ashdod 
dark with olive groves: further to the right 
| Ekron; and further still the white tower of 
Ramleh. The mountains of Judah rise up 
on the east in dark frowning masses; every 
peak crowned with village or ruin, whose 
name carries us away thousands of years 
back. 

The modern name of this hill, Ted/ es-Sa- 
fieh, gives no clue to its ancient name. The 
Crusaders built a castle on it in the twelfth 
century, and called it Blanche-garde; and 
the surrounding country became the scene of 
some of the daring adventures of Richard 
Ceeur-de-lion. This hill, if fortified—as it 
|evidently was from the earliest ages—would 
| be the key of the Philistine plain on the east. 
Bee atchmen from its summit could see every 
hostile band that would attempt to break 
| forth from the mountain defiles. The war- 
| like Philistines would never have overlooked 
|a position so commanding, and naturally so 
strong; one so well-fitted also for de fending 
those vast corn-fields in which I: ay their w ealth 
and their power. From the moment I set 
my foot upon Tell es-Safieh, I felt convinced 
that it is the site of the royal city of Gath. 

What a life-like vividness did this discov- 
ery throw on some of the most romantic inci- 
dents of early Jewish history! The gigantic 
| Anakim were annihilated by Joshua through- 
out the whole land; “Only in Gaza, and 
Gath, and in Ashdod,” those impregnable 
fortresses, they remained. (Josh. xi. 22.) And 
from this place Goliath—one of the last of 
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the giant race—marched out in his panoply | 
of mail, the acknowledged champion of the| 
Philistines, to threaten and defy the Israel- 
ites in the neighboring “ valley of Elah,” 
which we shall visit anon. (1 Sam. xvii.) 
And hither, a few years later, David came, a 
homeless refugee. When recognized, he) 
feigned himself mad, and easily escaped into | 
those thickets that cover the hills around. I 
had often wondered why David should have | 
fled to Gath; and why, having at length pro- 
pitiated the Philistine lords, he should have 
made it his home. Now, on the spot, I saw | 
the reason. Here he was perfectly secure 
from Saul. He was on the very border of 
his kingdom, besides within a few hours’ 
march of his native Bethlehem; thus able to 
keep up an upinterrupted communication 
with his friends through those mountain 
passes, and ready at a moment's notice to 
take advantage of any turn of events that 
might seem to favor his ambitious designs. 

Descending through the terraced vineyards 
that cover the whole slopes of Tell es-Safieh, 
we were struck with the appropriateness of| 
the old name Gath, “ wine-press,’ for such a 
site even yet. An hour’s hard ride up a 
green vale, fragrant with thyme, and spangled 
with wild flowers, brought us into the lower 
part of the “ Valley of Elah.” Before us, on 
the crest of a rocky ridge, was Jarmuth. On 
our right rose the ruin-crowned tell of Zacha- | 
rieh, doubtless the site of ancient Azekah. 
Here then we were close to the place where 
Joshua captured and hanged the five kings. 
(Josh. x.) After the defeat of Gibeon, and 
the rout of Beth-horon, the fugitives ran along 
the borders of the plain “to Azekah and 
Makkedah.” Hotly pursued, they seem to 
have made for Jarmuth. They had got so 
far up the valley of Elah; but now, wearied 
and wayworn, they were unable to attempt 
the steep ascent; and seeing the foe close be- 
hind they hid themselves “in a cave at Mak- 
kedah ;” one of those caves with which the | 
whole region abounds. Their fate is well 
known. About a mile above this spot, on | 
the right side of the valley, is a ruin called 
El-Klediah, answering to the position, and 
bearing some resemblance to the name of| 
Makkedah. Two hours more over rugged 
hills brought us to Beth-Shemesh.— Giant 
Cities of Bashan. 

iclaseabeeceisipeerniiiey 
BETTY’S EIGHTEEN YEARS AND GOD’S MO- 
MENT. 

When I first knew Betty C. she had been a 
religious woman for eighteen years; but all 
that time, according to her own account, she 
was an unsaved woman. She was not relig- 
ious in just going to church or chapel, and 
being as good as her neighbors; she was earn- 
estly religious, and anxious to be at peace 








with God and safe for eternity. According 
to the Bible, this was aot enough ; but it was 
a great deal more than Betty had once had. 

Before these eighteen years she had been 
a very bad character. She had a shop which 
she kept open on Sundays, and by means of 
which, I was told, she was “a nuisance in the 
neighborhood.” 

The town missionary said to her one day, 
“ Betty C., when will you cease your business 
on the Lord’s day?” She answered him an- 
grily, “ Never till God sends a judgment on 
me.” That week one of her children fell ill, 
and before the next Lord’s day it was dead. 
Another was taken with the same disease, 
and the woman left the dead child with the 
sick one in the house, and hurried out to the 
town missionary’s meeting, There he met 
her in the doorway, and exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, “ Betty C., what has brought you 
here?” The only reply was, “He's sent it /” 

The judgment she had called for had come, 
and it had burst the doors of her stout heart, 
and made her tremble before God. She went 
home and found the second child dead also, 
From that time the Sunday shop was closed, 
and Betty’s ways were changed; but her 
heart was not changed; she was only moved 
by the terror of the Lord. When I went to 
see her she was ill, and almost broken-hearted 
with fear and disappointment about her soul. 
She was anxiously seeking peace, as she had 
been doing for eighteen years; but she could 
find none. “I’ve heard you preach,” she 
said, “ night after night; I come and listen, 
and gape, and swallow, but I can’t get it.” 

Betty’s mistake was in seeking peace instead 
of seeking Christ. . Aud I had to leave ber 
this time as I found her; for she was so oc- 
cupied with her own feelings, that the sweet, 
simple gospel of free salvation brought her 
no comfort. 

However, I gave her a little book of “ Six 
Addresses,” of which one was on the words, 
“He was speechless.” Soon afterwards, I 
had good news about Betty, and I went again 
to see her. She was another woman—full of 
peace and joy, which she had never known 
before. She said her husband had been read- 
ing the book to her. They had got to the 
address I have mentioned, where the many 
excuses that sinners now have for putting 
away the gospel were shown to fail them 
when they stand face to face with the Judge. 
Her own words were: “God knocked me 
speechless in a moment, and I fell on my 
knees and began to cry out, ‘ What must I 
do? what must I do? when all of a sudden 
something seemed to say to me ‘If there was 
anything for you to do,God wouldn’t have given 
Jesus to do it for you.’” 

With that word the Spirit of God carried 
the gospel home to her mind and heart. She 
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rove from her knees praising God; for she| human probability, come from Greenland. 
knew that she had got a Saviour in Jesus,| In shape, in general transparency, in the play 
and that her sins were all blotted out in His| of light upon it, in its prismatic character, in 
blood. Since that time Betty has been a) its frequently-cavernous form, in the general 
joyful, humble Christian, telling those round | shape of the projecting tongues which lie be- 
about her what God has done for her soul.—| neath the surface of the water, in the delicate 
Liverpool Leaflet. mist which plays around its summit in the 


—- <6 —— 


Selected | warm air, it is the very image of those great, 
CHRIaT. OUR ALL IN ALI | floating monoliths of the Arctic frost which 

LIST, ALL i: skis : sys 5 faffin’s Bay with tl ] 
I need no other plea |come sailing down Baffin’s Bay with the polar 
With which to approach my God, ‘current, in all their stately grandeur and 
Than His own mercy, boundless, free, Uunagnificence, scorning, as they tread their 


Through Christ on man bestowed ; 
A Father's love, a Father's care, 
Receives and answers every prayer. 

I need no other Priest 

Than One High Priest above ; 

His intercession ne’er has ceased 

Since first I knew His love: 
Through that my faith shall never fail, 
Even when passing death’s dark vale. 
I need no human ear 

In which to pour my prayer ; 


| watery way, the great billows of the ocean 
\with a cold disdain, sending them away, 
moaning and shattered, in defeat, chilling the 
air for leagues around, yet gathering to them- 
selves the gorgeous colors of the sky; im- 
| movable from their steadfast course, and ma- 
| jestic as the ‘silvery moon,’ that, like the ice- 
berg, ‘ bathes its sides in the trembling wave.’ 

“The iceberg is the largest independent 


| . +s . . . 

My great High Priest is ever near, | floating body in the universe, except the heay 
On Him I cast my care: enly orbs. There is nothing approaching it, 
To Him, Him only, I confess, within the range of our knowledge, on this 


Who can alone absolve and bless. globe of ours ; and yet it is, as we have seen, 


but a fragment of the ice-stream, which is, in 
its turn, but an arm of the ice-sea. And yet the 


I need no prayer to saints, 
Beads, relics, martyrs’ shrines— 
Hardships ‘neath which the spirit faints, 


Yet still, sore bardened, pines ; | iceberg is to the great quantity of Greenland 
Christ’s service yields my soul delight, | ice as the paring of a finger-nail to the hu- 
Easy his yoke, his burden light. |man body; as a small chip to the largest 
I need no other book tree; as a shovelful of earth to Manhattan 

To guide my steps to heaven, Island. Yet magnify the bit of ice in your 


Than that on which I look, 


Per tumbler until it becomes, to your imagination, 
By God’s own Spirit given ; ¥ 7 


ak Gide dhe Wk eens cureren half a mile in diameter each way, and you 
. .s . . . 

‘Unto salvation makes us wise.” | have a mass that is far from unusual. Add to 
5. eased ao hele ott | this a mile, two miles in length, and you have 
” - ’ . . 

To anoint my lips in death ; | what may be sometimes seen. I have sailed 
No priestly power my guilt to assoil alongside of an iceberg, two miles and a half, 

And bless my parting breath : measured with a log-line, before coming to 
Long since these words bade fear to cease, : 
mp , the end of it. 

Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace. a 

“The name signifies, as we have seen be- 

I need no priestly mass, ’ — aaa : 

No purgatorial fires | fore, ice-mountain; and it is truly mountain- 

. ~ . . ‘2 *, ° . 

My soul to anneal, my guilt to efface, | ous in size. Lift it out of the water, and it 

When this brief life expires : | becomes a mountain one thousand, two thou- 


Christ died eternal life to win, 


His blood bes el § eae tie aed |sand, three thousand feet high. In dimen- 
13 Diood has cleansed me [ro sin. 


| sions, it is as if New York City were turned 

oe no other dress, . |adrift in the Atlantic, or the Central Park 

Tics He att atten dehaceients : were cut out and launched in the same place. 

:n Him complete I am: | An iceberg of the dimensions of the Central 

Heaven’s portals at that word fly wide ; | Park is far from unusual. And its surface is 

No passport do I need beside. | notin form unlike it either. It is undulating 

“ — - \like the Park, and craggy, and crossed by 

THE ICEBERG. | ravines, and dotted with lakes—the water of 

BY DR. 1. I. BAYES. ‘the lakes being formed from the melting 

“ Observe the little bit of ice that clicks in| snows of the late winter, and also of the ice 

your tumbler at dinner-time. Observe it) itself after the snows have disappeared before 
closely, and you will perceive how very small | the influence of the summer’s sun. 

a part of it floats above the surface of the| 

water—not more than one-eighth, at the| SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


farthest—while the remaining seven eighths| Fornion Inteuticexce.—Advices from Europe are 
float beneath. Now, this little bit of ice is| to the 20th inst. 


an iceberg in miniature—an iceberg in every| Gagat Barrain.—A deputation waited upon Earl 
essential feature, except that it did not, in all' Granville, Colonial Secretary, a few days since, and 
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288 FRIENDS 


presented an address asking for closer relations be- 
tween the British colonies and the home govern- 
ment. Earl Granville replied, approving their re- 
quest, and declaring that he was opposed to colonial 
independence. 

The last passage of the steamship City of Brus- 
sels is said to be the quickest on record. The steamer 
left New York on the 4th inst. and arrived off 
Queenstown early on the 12th. 

The London Times, in a recent editorial on the 
Alabama claims, asserts that if Minister Motley 
should propose that negotiations for a settlement be 
reopened in Washington, the proposal would be ac- 
cepted ; and adds, that it would be useless to talk 
of negotiation unless each side is prepared to enter 
upon it with confidence in the honor of the other. 
Americans charge that England did not show a 
proper feeling toward them during the war, and af- 
forded unfair assistance to their enemies ; to which 
the defence is that it was England’s duty to abstain 
from showing feeling toward either side, and that 
the alleged unfair assistance was a strict observance 
of neutrality. ‘To restore satistactory relations be- 
tween the two countries, the claims of the Ameri- 


cans for sympathy must be understood and re-| 
spected, while they must understand the difficulties | 


in the situation of the English, as impartial by- 
standers injured by a war in which they were bound 
to abstain from interference. 

IRELAND. — Serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained of a riot at Londonderry on the 18th, on ac- 
count of the celebration of the anniversary of the 
famous siege of that city in 1659, an occasion 
which frequently ealls forth evidences of enmity 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. Un- 
usual precautious were taken by the authorities, in 
preparing police and troops to suppress any dis- 
turbances, but the day passed over without any acts 
of violence. 


France.—The authorities, on the 18th, ordered 
all Spanish refugees in Paris who were in any way 
implicated in the late republican attempt at insur- 
rection, to leave the country. Among them was 
oue deputy to the Spanish Cortes. 

Spain,—The Cortes has adopted a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on the Constitution to pre- 
pare a bill providing for the election of a wonarch. 
Gen. Prim has publicly declared that there has been 
no change in the opinion of the government or of 
the Cortes on the question of the monarchy. The 
crown will probably be offered to the Duke of Genoa, 
but if he declines, the government will not favor 
the establishment of a republic. 

Iraty.—A Papal bull has been issued establishing 
regulations for the Council. The Pope declares 
that although the right of making propositions to 
the Council belongs to himself and the Court of 
Rome, he desires the members also to do so, on the 
conditions that every proposition be made in writing, 
and submitted privately to a council of bishops 
named by the Pope; that it have for its object the 
general interests of the Church, not of a particular 
diocese; that it be accompanied by a statement of 
the motives for its presentation; and that it be con- 
formable to the spirit and traditions of the Church. 


The bill appoints the officers of the Council, naming | 


five cardinals as Legati‘to preside over general con- 


gregations, from whom members desiring to speak | 


must obtain an authorization on the day preceding 
that of the intended speech. Those who intend to 
propose canons must first submit them to one of 
four Commissions, on Faith, Discipline, Religious 
Orders, and Oriental Affairs, the members of which 
are to be chosen by the Council, a cardinal selected 
by the Pope presiding over each. 


’ REVIEW 


a 


| The French bishops, it is said, have protested 
against the Pope’s interferenee in the deliberations 
| of the Council. The Spanish bishops sustain him. 
| It is now stated that the report that the French 
government had informed the Pope that the procla- 
mation of the dogma of Papa) infallibility would re- 
lease France from the political obligations of the 
Concordat, was untrue. 


Sovura AmericA.—The war with Paraguay is said 

| to be unpopular with the citizens of the Argentine 
| Republic, and the idea is gaining ground that it 
| would be best ‘to withdraw the allied army from 
that country. Lopez is supposed to be among the 
| mountains, but his exact position Is not generally 
| known. 
The provisional government for Paraguay, estab- 
| tablishod at Asuncion by the Allies, has issned a de- 
cree abolishing slavery, and ordaining also that after 
the expiration of six months from the promulgation 
of the decree, all persons setting foot wpon Para- 
guayan soil, will by that fact be free, whatever 
their previous condition, 


Dovestic—Judge Grier, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, having resigned his position, the 
President has nominated, and the Senate confirmed, 
| Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretay of War, to fill 
|the vacancy. For the place vac:ted by the death 
of Judge Wayne, E. R, Hoar of Mass., at present U. 
8. Attorney General, haa been nominated, but the 
Senate had not given its decision upto the 21st 
inst. 

Early on the morning of the 18th inst., at the 
village of Stockton, Lazerne Co., Pa., part of a dis- 
| used gallery in a coal mine the workings of which 
| had been carried under the village, caved in, carry- 
ing down two double houses, each inhabited by two 
| families. The occupants of one building escaped, 
| but those of the other, ten in number, were buried 
jin the ruins, and must have all perished. The 

fires which had been burning in the houses, at once 
| caught to the fallen timbers, adding to the terrors 
jand dangers of the scene. Some bodies were re- 
| covered a few days afterward, but the danger of 
further caving delayed thesearch. The pit formed, 
is described as about 150 feet long, 120 wide and 60 
to 70 deep. , 
Concress.—The Senate passed on the 17th, by a 
vote of 45 to 9, the bill to perfeet the reconstruction 
| of the State of Georgia, providing for the convening 
| of the Legislature heretofore elected, with the ex- 
| clusion of those who had aided the rebellion, (unless 
| compelled{hy direct physical force, ) aud without dis- 
tine ion of race or color, and requiring the ratifiea- 
tion by said Legislature of the 15th amendment, as 
|a condition of the admission of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. The same bill was passed 
| by the House on the Z]st, by yeas 127, nays 51. A 
bill providing for the taking for the ninth census in 
| the Sixth month next, passed the Honse, and in the 
| Senate was favorably reported from the committee 
to which it was referred; but the Senate recom- 
mitted it, and adopted a joint resolution suspending 
until Second mo. Ist, 1870, all +xisting laws on that 
| subject. This resolution was also adopted by the 
House. The law of 1850 would otherwise have 
| come into operation, in the absence of any new law. 
| A member of the House having made a speech in 
favor of repudiation, a resolution was introduced, 
| declaring: ‘‘ That the proposition, direct or in- 
| direct, to repudiate any portion of the debt of the 
| United States, is unworthy of the honor and good 
| name of the nation, and that this House, without 
distinction of party, hereby sets its seal of eondem- 
nation on any and all such propositions’’; and it 
| was adopted with one negative vote. 
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